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Because  of  their  complete  isolation  from  ordinary  forms  of 
social  intercourse,  subjects  who  have  been  blind  and  deaf 
from  birth  afford  unique  opportunities  for  psychological 
study.  While  the  behavior  of  such  cases  is  unquestionably 
affected  by  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  this  experience 
does  not  include  observation  and  imitation  of  the  behavior  of 
others,  nor,  previous  to  training  in  language,  can  any  except  the 
most  primitive  and  essential  standards  of  behavior  be  communi- 
cated to  them.  In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  behavior  of  such 
children  may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  approach  to  “ native  ” 
reaction-patterns,  freed  from  the  influence  of  any  social  milieu, 
which  can  be  observed  in  a civilized  state  of  society. 

Some  time  ago  I had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a ten-year- 
old  girl  who  had  been  completely  deaf  and  blind  from  birth.  Up 
to  the  time  of  observation  she  had  had  no  formal  and  very  little 
informal  training.  Her  parents  are  farmers  in  meager  financial 
circumstances.  The  mother  is  obliged  to  devote  practically  all  the 
time  which  she  can  spare  from  her  housework  to  assisting  on  the 

farm,  and  has  therefore  made  little  attempt  to  teach  M even 

the  simplest  matters  of  self-care.*  Although  the  mother  stated 
that  the  child  was  able  to  indicate  her  need  for  food,  drink,  or 
toilet  by  means  of  certain  described  signs,  she  admitted  that  these 
signs  were  not  used  very  consistently.  In  our  own  experience 
we  were  not  able  to  decide  with  certainty  that  the  signs  in  ques- 
tion had  any  truly  symbolic  character.  They  were  made  under 

1 The  question  of  the  child's  intellectual  level  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered. 
During  the  first  three  months  that  she  was  under  observation  she  was  placed  with  an 
elderly  woman  who  had  had  some  nursing  experience,  but  who,  unfortunately,  became  so 
devoted  to  the  child  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  adhere  to  any  consistent  pro- 
gram of  training.  She  was  then  placed  in  the  charge  of  a woman  who  had  successfully 
trained  one  blind-deaf  child  (who,  however,  had  had  four  years  of  normal  sight  and 
hearing  before  the  onset  of  the  defect).  She  remained  with  this  woman  for  three  months 
but  showed  very  little  evidence  of  improvement,  and  was  therefore  returned  to  her  home 
as  unpromising  material  for  training.  The  cause  of  her  defects  is  unknown,  except  that 
it  is  almost  certainly  non-venereal.  The  family  history  is  normal  as  far  as  is  known, 
and  the  three  other  children  in  the  family  have  made  better  than  average  progress  in 
school. 
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Expression  of  the  Emotion  In  a Blind-Deaf  Child 

both  appropriate  and  inappropriate  conditions,  and  were  fre- 
quently omitted  when  they  should  have  been  made.  The  child  is 
gentle  and  docile  in  disposition  and  has  never,  so  says  the  mother, 
required  punishment  of  any  kind.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  those  aspects  of  her  behavior  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
“expressive”  movements  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  native  pat- 
terns of  reaction  arising  directly  from  the  inner  state  of  the 
oi;|:anism,  with  little  or  no  conscious  direction  toward  modifying 
the  behavior  of  others.  The  “language  of  gesture  and  facial 
expression”  in  such  a child  is  almost  purely  egocentric.  Social 
interaction  plays  a negligible  part  in  determining  its  occurrence 
or  pattern. 

The  child  was  observed *  * for  an  hour  or  more  daily  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks.  During  this  time,  careful  notes  on  her 
behavior  were  made  and  several  reels  of  motion  pictures  as  well 
as  a number  of  still  photographs  were  taken.  The  accompanying 
figures  are  enlargements  of  single  frames  from  a 16  mm.  film. 
Figures  1-6  represent  successive  stages  of  behavior  in  a single 
episode  which  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows : 

A small  china  doll  was  dropped  inside  the  neck  of  the  child’s 
dress.®  Figure  1 shows  her  immediate  reaction.  The  body,  par- 
ticularly the  neck  and  shoulders,  is  tensed,  the  mouth  is  half- 
opened.  The  sightless  eyes  are  opened  to  their  fullest  extent  and 
the  eyebrows  are  raised.  The  left  hand  at  once  begins  to  grope  for 
the  toy.  Both  the  posture  and  the  facial  expression  are  suggestive 
of  what  we  should  ordinarily  interpret  as  startled  attention. 

The  toy  fell  between  the  child’s  dress  and  petticoat.  In 
groping  for  it  the  hand  was  at  first  inserted  under  the  petticoat, 
so  that,  although  she  was  able  to  feel  the  outline  of  the  toy  she 
was  unable  to  grasp  and  withdraw  it.  The  hand  was  withdrawn 
and  fresh  effort  made  a number  of  times  in  succession,  but  each 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  folds  in  her  clothing.  Figure  2 shows 
her  manipulating  the  toy  through  a layer  of  clothing.  The  bodily 
tension  so  apparent  in  Figure  1 has  relaxed,  as  have  also  the  eye- 
muscles.  The  head  is  turned  slightly  to  one  side,  the  lips  are 
somewhat  parted.  The  expression  is  one  of  interest  and  attention 
but  without  the  element  of  startled  surprise  shown  in  Figure  1. 

After  several  minutes  of  patient  effort  had  yielded  only  failure 
the  child  ceased  her  groping  and  assumed  the  posture  shown  in 

^Observations  were  made  by  the  writer  and  Dr,  Dorothea  McCarthy.  A note  on  the 
▼ocal  sounds  made  by  this  child  was  published  by  Dr.  McCarthy  in  Ped.  Sem.,  1929,  36, 
482-484. 

• So  far  as  is  known,  this  was  the  child 's  first  experience  with  a situation  of  this  kind. 
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Figures  3.  She  did  not  really  cry  but  made  slight  whimpering 
sounds,  the  head  was  dropped  forward  on  her  breast  while  the 
left  hand  picked  at  her  nose— an  unbeautiful  but  characteristic 
form  of  behavior  when  she  was  disappointed  or  displeased.  She 
remained  in  this  attitude  for  about  two  minutes. 

Suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  a new  idea,  she  renewed  the  attack ; 
this  time  from  a different  angle.  Instead  of  reaching  upward 
from  underneath  her  clothing,  she  inserted  her  hand  as  far  as  it 
would  go  into  the  neck  of  her  dress  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
toy  from  above.  This  time  her  behavior  was  far  more  violent  and 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a struggle,  determined  in  part  by 
exasperation  and  mild  rage.  Her  body  writhed  and  twisted;  the 
right  hand  impatiently  beat  the  arm  of  the  chair.  When  at  last 
she  succeeded  in  grasping  the  head  of  the  doll  her  difficulties  were 
not  ended  for  its  feet  had  caught  in  her  clothing  so  that  only  by 
a series  of  rather  violent  jerks  and  pulls  could  it  be  extricated. 
Figure  4 shows  her  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  The  head  is 
thrown  back;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  visibly 
tensed;  the  feet  are  twisted  about  each  other;  and  the  retracted 
lips  display  the  clenched  teeth. 

Figure  5 shows  the  instant  of  success.  She  has  thrown  herself 
back  in  her  chair  with  feet  drawn  up  under  her.  Both  the  hand 
containing  the  doll  and  the  empty  hand  are  raised  in  an  attitude 
of  delight,  which  is  further  attested  by  peals  of  hearty  laughter. 
In  Figure  6,  taken  an  instant  later,  the  doll  is  clasped  lovingly  in 
both  hands  as  she  beats  its  head  against  her  teeth  (a  favorite 
method  of  securing  vibratory  sensations) ; while  the  exultant 
laughter  shown  in  Figure  5 has  faded  to  a smile  of  pleased  satis- 
faction. 

Figure  7 shows  the  child  in  one  of  her  most  characteristic 
attitudes  and  activities.  She  is  seated  on  the  floor  with  head 
thrown  far  back  and  lips  parted.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a 
table  knife  which  she  is  beating  with  a spoon  held  in  her  left.  The 
expression  of  absorbed  interest  in  the  vibrations  thus  produced  is 
very  marked. 

To  the  writer,  one  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  behavior 
shown  by  this  child  is  her  dance.  She  has  never  seen  any  one 
dance ; she  cannot  know  that  others  do  so.  Yet  she  dances ; not  in 
the  simple  hop,  skip,  and  jump  style  of  normal  children  but  in  an 
elaborate  pattern  of  bows  and  whirls,  bendings  and  posturings  in 
which  the  head,  arms,  and  entire  body  participate.  Her  dancing 
is  usually  performed  on  tiptoe  as  in  the  characteristic  pose  shown 
in  Figure  8.  In  its  more  violent  figures  she  sometimes  drops  to 
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the  floor  in  a sittiiifj;  posture,  usually  with  lejys  crossed,  where  she 
reniaiiis  for  au  iustaut  or  two,  weaviupj  her  body  from  side  to  side, 
then  rises  and  continues  her  dance  without  breakinj^  its  fantastic 
rhythm.  The  dance  is  clearly  an  expression  of  pleasure.  It  is 
usuall\  accompanied  by  lauji^hter  and  sometimes  breaks  up  in  wild 
peals  of  such  violent  lauf^hter  as  to  prev’ent  her  continuing?.  It  may 
occur  spontaneously  when  she  is  in  f?ood  spirits,  apparently  as  an 
expression  of  general  joie  de  vivre,  or  it  may  sometimes  be  stimu- 
lated by  giving  her  a bit  of  jelly  or  some  other  simple  treat. 

For  the  most  part  the  child  seems  cheerful  and  docile.  She 
laughs  frecpiently  and  in  response  to  appi'opriate  stimuli.  Her 
laughter  is  clear  ami  musical,  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  that 
of  a normal  child.  Her  vocalizations  are  normally  pitched  and 
entirely  free  from  the  loud  strident  tones  so  often  heard  among 
the  deaf.  Tn  spite  of  her  usual  docility,  however,  she  has  at 
times  showm  unmistakable  signs  of  anger,  which  once  or  twice 
have  amounted  to  real  “temper  tantrums”.  The  occasion  for 
these  displays  has  usually  been  some  kind  of  thwarting  of  her 
activities,  particularly  attempts  to  overcome  certain  unpleasant 
personal  habits  such  as  pushing  and  manipulating  her  eyeballs,  an 
activity  which,  it  may  be  inferred  from  her  behavior,  yields  tactile 
sensations  of  particular  interest  to  her.  Mild  forms  of  resentment 
are  shown  by  turning  away  her  head,  pouting  the  lips,  or  frown- 
ing; sometimes  by  crouching  down  into  a little  heap  with  head  on 
knees,  or  by  thrusting  the  thumb  and  index  finger  into  the  nostrils 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.  More  intense  forms  are  shown  by  throwing 
back  the  head  and  shaking  it  from  side  to  side,  during  which  the 
lips  are  retracted,  exposing  the  teeth  which  are  sometimes 
clenched.  This  is  accompanied  by  whimpering  or  whining  noises, 
rising  at  intervals  to  short  high-pitched  staccato  yelps.  Tn  her 
most  violent  outbursts  the  entire  body  is  thrown  back  and  forth; 
the  feet  are  twisted  around  each  other  or  beat  violently  upon  the 
floor ; the  vocalizations  are  intensified  and  as  a rule  become  shriller 
in  pitch;  and  the  head  and  chest  are  beaten  with  sharp  flail-like 
movements  of  the  arms.  These  blows  are  usually  struck  with  the 
open  hand,  but  at  times  the  clenched  fist  is  used. 

As  a rule  the  child’s  movements  are  slow  and  cautious.  In 
an  unfamiliar  environment  she  hesitates  to  move  unless  one  hand 
is  in  contact  with  the  wall,  from  which  she  ventures  out  a little  at 
a time  with  much  circumspection.  Even  in  a familiar  room,  she 
either  moves  very  slowly,  taking  short  steps,  or  keeps  one  hand 
extended  before  her  as  a means  of  avoiding  obstacles.  She  dis- 
likes to  wear  shoes  which  is  quite  understandable  since  she 
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apparently  gains  much  of  her  knowledge  of  the  environment 
through  her  feet.  A linoleum  of  slightly  different  texture  from 
that  with  which  she  was  familiar  was  at  once  recogTiized  as  new,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  there  was  visible  hesitation  upon  first 
stepping  on  it.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  when  seated 
in  a low  chair  she  frequently  picks  up  objects  from  the  floor  with 
her  feet  instead  of  reaching  for  them  with  her  hands.  It  is  said 
that  she  has  been  known  to  pick  up  small  objects  with  one  foot 
while  standing  or  walking,  securing  the  object  with  the  toes  and 
passing  it  into  the  opposite  hand.  I have  not  personally  observed 
this,  although  I have  made  repeated  efforts  to  elicit  the  reaction 
by  putting  favorite  small  toys  in  her  way. 

Although  her  behavior  suggests  timidity,  I have  not  seen  any 
instances  of  active  terror.  The  nearest  resemblance  to  real  fear 
Avas  shown  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  teach  her  to  go 
up  and  down  stairs  which  was  a completely  neAV  exj^erience  to  her. 
Her  immediate  reaction  when  first  confronted  with  the  stairs  was 
to  hold  up  both  feet  and  cling  tightly  to  the  experimenter, 
attempting  to  scramble  into  her  arms.^  She  did  not  cry,  but 
breathing  and  heart-beat  Avere  perceptibly  accelerated.  After  the 
first  few  trials,  however,  although  the  resistance  and  clinging 
reactions  continued,  her  general  behavior  took  on  a strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  normal  children  or  adults  during  an  exciting 
ride  on  a roller-coaster  or  shoot-the-chutes,  Avhere  the  slight  feeh 
ing  of  insecurity  or  danger  lends  added  zest  to  the  experience. 
There  would  be  occasional  short  peals  of  excited  laughter,  and 
more  than  once  upon  the  completion  of  a trip  she  Avould  turn 
toAvard  the  stairs  in  apparent  anticipation  of  the  next  trial.  It 
IS  interesting  to  note  that  her  nearest  approach  to  a symbolic  or 
associative  vocalization  occurred  in  connection  Avith  this  ncAV  and 
apparently  highly  exciting  experience.® 

_ During  recent  years  it  has  become  fashionable  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  “native”  element  in  emotional  behavior  and  to 
regard  the  “expression  of  the  emotions”  as  in  the  main  due  to 
learned  reactions,  acquired  as  the  result  of  social  experience 
Here,  as  in  other  studies  of  related  factors,  it  is  Avell  to  consider 
the  sequence  of  the  cart  and  the  horse.  In  the  psychological 
laboratory  Ave  have  learned  that  even  such  simple  reflexes  as 

, ^ The  scrambling  reaction  is  not  confined  to  the  stair  situation  Thp  PhiM  T 

fond  of  petting  or  caressing  and  a characteristic  fcTm  r.t  v.oi  • extremely 

contact  with  any  human  being  is  for  her  to  clinp  tiirhtlv  t*  upon  coming  in 

into  their  arms.  ® try  to  scramble 

"i'£9f?'4e’SS“'  “ «'  • Child.  Fea. 
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wiiikiiifi:  or  the  knee-jerk  ean  be  greatly  inoditied  through  train- 
ing and  experience.  Nev'ertlieless,  we  continue  to  regard  the  reflex 
patterns  shown  previous  to  training  as  the  “native”  forms  of 
beha\  ior,  while  the  modifications  introduced  by  training  consti- 
tute the  learned”  elements.  The  evidence  in  this  case  is  fairly 
clear,  since  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  little  or  nothing  will 
occur  to  disturb  the  characteristic  jiatterns  of  these  reflexes.  The 
modifying  circumstances  are  artificial  in  the  sense  that  they  must 
as  a rule  be  purposely  introduced.  Under  a different  set  of 
environmental  conditions  of  a kind  which  would  naturally  and 
inevitably  bring  about  the  modifications  which  we  now  induce  only 
in  the  laboratory,  separation  of  the  learned  from  the  unlearned 
elements  would  become  much  more  difficult.  It  is  this  latter  con- 
dition which  we  encounter  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  emotional 
expression  as  seen  in  normal  children  and  adults.  Prom  the 
beginning,  children  find  that  certain  forms  of  expressive  behavior 
repay  them  better  than  others.  Through  observation  and  imita- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  others,  and  through  experience  of  the 
reactions  of  others  to  their  own  behavior,  the  original  or 
“native”  reaction  patterns  become  modified  in  various  ways,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  no  such  patterns  existed  prior  to  their 
modification. 

In  the  emotional  behavior  of  the  little  girl  herein  described, 
whose  experience  has  been  devoid  of  opportunities  to  observe  the 
behavior  of  others  except  in  the  very  limited  and  crude  ways 
permitted  by  the  cutaneous  senses  alone,  from  whom  all  except  cer- 
tain very  gross  forms  of  the  reactions  of  others  to  her  own  behavior 
are  likewise  hidden,  and  with  whom  almost  no  conscious  attempts 
at  modification  of  emotional  expression  have  been  made,  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  well  known  descriptions  of  Darwin  and  Spencer 
may  be  seen.  This  suggests  that  the  primarj^  forms  of  expressive 
behavior  are  determined  by  native  factors.  Although  among  per- 
sons with  normal  sensory  equipment,  the  original  reaction  patterns 
may  become  so  overlaid  with  a veneer  of  socially  accepted  forms 
of  behavior  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  native  from  the 
acquired,  nevertheless,  the  essential  similarity  of  many  of  the 
reactions  of  this  child  to  those  seen  among  normal  children  makes 
one  willing  to  hazard  a guess  that  the  veneer  is  not  so  complete 
nor  so  impenetrable  as  many  have  supposed. 
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